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The Prolongation of Life; Optimistic Studies. By Elie 

Metciinikoff. Eng ish translation by P. Chalmers Mit ttv.t.t., 

Pp. 343. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908. 

Several years ago M. Metchnikoff’s book, The Nature of Man, 
became known to die English-speaking public in its translation by 
Dr. Mitchell, and excited no little pleasure by its broad and pleasant • 
philosophical views of life, and varied comment for its propositions 
concerning the limitation of human existence and the proposal to 
employ certain microbes to interfere with certain toxic influences 
which the author held as largely responsible for the appearance of 
senile changes of the body. The present volume is not precisely a 
sequel, but at least an elaboration, of the former book. Throughout 
the work, dealing mainly with the matter of senescence, its develop¬ 
ment, the question of natural death, arid the propriety and means of 
its postponement in man, but also devoting attention, in a number 
of semidetached essays, to phases of individual and socialistic life, 
to the material side of morality, an analysis of pessimism, and to an 
illustrative discussion of the life of Goethe and an interpretation of 
his “Faust,” there runs a thread of argument sustaining the value 
of human life to the individual as well as to the community, appealing 
to the recognition of an ideal or standard life cycle in which the end 
of existence must come with a sense of satiety, if not of pleasure, to the 
man who has run his race. The general line of his argument is well 
known: that, owing to a variety of circumstances of accident and 
disease, the life of man but rarely reaches its fullest measure of years, 
and that old age, while evasive of thorough analysis and apprecia¬ 
tion, is premature to the most of us from the influences of toxins 
absorbed laigely fiom putrefying material in our large bowel and 
from the activity of phagocytes with the higher cells thus influenced. 
The proposition to avoid such all-too-early changes by preventing 
putrefaction in the alimentary canal through the agency of lactic- 
acid producing organisms (notably the Bulgarian bacillus) ingested 
for the purpose, is likewise well known; it is further discussed in the 
volume, its value sustained by argument from analogies and from a 
small amount of illustrative but mainly incomplete experience. 

One finds much to admire in the genial consideration of what is so 
widely regarded as a disaster, and an anticlimax, the loss of power 
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and cessation which succeed the highest purposes and efforts of life, 
and in the author’s deliberate ignoring of that infantile acceptance 
of stock-immortality for the real desideratum of personal con inu- 
ation which has become so much the vogue in scientific circles. As 
a materialist, he accepts the condition of life, but seeks to improve 
it and expand its usefulness; and his lines are not laid in the lamen¬ 
tations of failure and the hysteria of poetic revilement of the existing 
state, but in the practical efforts of a wisely persuaded man to recog¬ 
nize his limitations and to obtain all the good they permit. One 
recognizes well the personality of the illustrative case of “the man 
of science” whose development into the efficiency of contentment 
Metchnikoff draws with absorbing care in his study of pessimism 
and its relation to health and age, a tale adding sympathetic interest 
to the whole growth of the author’s views and one suggesting, in its 
evolution, the possibility of further steps of hopefulness were the 
surroundings of the subject to permit Orthobiosis, the normality 
of the life cycle, the author’s desideratum, is perhaps chimerical, 
but none the less to be sought for and approximated. That even in 
the best regulation of life, age and death are sure to come, Metchni¬ 
koff does not seek to evade; but he speculates whether even normal 
sensescence and death may not, like age and death from disease, 
depend upon material causes whose principle may run through all 
species, an autointoxication comparable to the effects of disease, 
appearing in the close of tile cycle and in some way connected with 
fulfilment of perpetuation of species. Be that as it may, human 
life, as we ordinarily estimate it, is, in the vast majority of instances, 
subject to the decaying and thanatizing influence of avoidable dis¬ 
ease. Men rarely die of old age. They die (sometimes in old age) 
from violence, from the immediate effects of acute disease, and from 
the long-drawn influences of lesions induced by survived attacks, 
and from slowly advancing effects of poorly appreciated but almost 
ubiquitous and unnecessary faults of environment. One of these 
last, tile bacteriologist Metchnikoff seeks in the putrefactive changes 
incident to the retention of putrescible waste in our large bowel, a 
part of the alimentary canal he traces in evolution by fancied neces¬ 
sities of our progenitors; and his proposition to prevent these 
changes- by the introduction of antagonistic and apparently 1 css 
harmful lactic-acid producing microorganisms is at least logical, 
■even if as yet unproved beyond a suggestive degree. Taken merely 
as a part of a general truth, perhaps a very important part, it is not 
likely that serious denial of the author’s ground'will be urged; and 
none can more earnestly look forward, if theremedy succeed, to the 
measurable prolongation of efficient old age than practising physi¬ 
cians,'whose bane of practice is'in the effects of constipation and 
intestinal autointoxication. - 

In' orthobiosis, in Metchnikoff’s view, in orderly sequence of 'the 
life cycle not too .seriously disturbed by adventitious factorsj:man 
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lives an ignorant and happy childhood, a violent and reckless 
youth, a sentient, appreciative manhood, and a deliberate, con¬ 
tented, and judicial old age—a childhood ignorant of death and its 
meaning, a youth reckless of death and the loss it entails, a manhood 
first sensing the real meaning of life and conservative of its possibili¬ 
ties, and an old age filled with the measure of accomplishment, wise 
to the faults which have harmed, and satisfied to relax the hold upon 
the cup. That pessimism and the embrace of JVeltschmerzen, 
denial of life’s joy in the overwhelming pain of disappointments, 
should be the natural portion of the young, of the poet, the artist, 
and the ill-balanced genius is no wonder to Metchnikoff, who sees 
in- these subjects an absence of the sense of orientation, and an 
inability to acquire perfect adjustment because of the clashing of 
their overweening ambitions and ill-judged activities; and he is no 
admirer of the theory making for elimination of age for the advantage 
of the world in the strenuous life of the young. He has seen evidence, 
in the interim between the issue of The Nature of Man and that of 
the present volume, of the fate that would befall us were this the 
universal acceptance; and his philosophy promises in the orthobiotic 
cycle the conservation of energy from misapplication and its judicious 
apportionment to insure the greatest happiness to the individual and 
greatest advance to the state. It is almost a pity he does not extend 
his idea of toxic production of old age also to the explanation of no 
little proportion of the cases of pessimism he deems a not abnormal 
state of youth; calomel sweetens sour dispositions like a charm in 
many cases, has lifted a world of woes from melancholic poets, and 
has doubtless averted many a suicidal act. 

Metchnikoff may be very correct in what he has written (the 
reviewer confesses his acceptance of much of the volume), and 
indeed, does not fasten himself to intestinal absorption as the sole 
source of our precocious age and death. He specifically insists in his 
discussion of a normal old age that there should have preceded it a 
normal life; it is this which is demanded in orthobiosis. Alcoholism 
and syphilis he urges as potent faults which hasten our end, and 
avoidable deteriorants are, of course, to be accepted as always to be 
eliminated if the normal end is to be expected. There might well 
have been written a chapter on the avoidable infections, which we 
treat too lightly from this point of view. An attack of scarlatina in 
childhood, apparently recovered from and not appreciated in the 
ordinary course of life, has, however, often left its sequel of potential 
failure under succeeding stress, and may well in after years, under 
influences which otherwise would be easily withstood, determine the 
development of a fatal nephritis. The summation of effects like 
these, each individual factor in itself perhaps trivial, may, with 
whatever care the man exert, determine the wearing out which 
comes in a seemingly inexplicable way. From this view, all infec¬ 
tions should be avoided; and the total price for a group of post- 
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infectional immunities may involve the existence which their pro¬ 
tection is relied upon to save. For the matter of that, what does 
normal senility and normal death amount to? Age and decay are 
with us from our prenatal period to the end, and much of our body 
is in continuous loss and replacement. It tallies with Metchnikoff’s 
general view, but widens the view to the utmost, to think of the 
influences of cell upon cell in the cellular community we speak of as 
the human body and the harmonic equations which determine or 
permit the wasting and disappearance of the unuseful. 

The natural death contemplated by Metchnikoff really does not 
occur, and theoretically has no reason for occurrence. If there 
were such a possibility as absolute orthobiosis there could be no 
materialistic reason for death. Yet natural death of cells does 
occur; the regular disappearance of the unuseful by atrophy can¬ 
not be doubted as commonly a natural process. It is here and 
in his inability to cope, whatever his suggestions, with the varia¬ 
tions of life-limit seen among different species, that Metchnikoff 
virtually yields the incompleteness of materialistic views to explain 
the essence of life and practically acknowledges the predestination 
he distinctly denies in his pages. The book, however, was not 
written to defend the monistic theory of life, and it has well fulfilled 
its purpose of pointing out some material limitations to life; and it 
would be unfair and at the same time Quixotic to criticise it from 
this point of view. Yet, page for page, the essays on morality and 
the social life of man would grow in the optimism the author avows 
were there but the certain feeling that beyond it all there is a hope 
without justifiable denial by man that death, in whatever form it 
come, is not the end, but simply a stage in the evolution of an entity 
which manifests itself in our imperfect bodies in our present state, 
but which is not of the earth. A. J. S. 


A Text-book of Human Physiology. Theoretical and Prac¬ 
tical. By George V. N. Dearborn, A.M., Ph.D., M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in the Medical and Dental Schools of 
Tufts College, Boston. Pp. 550; 309 illustrations. Philadelphia 
and New York: Lea and Febiger, 1908. 

Dr. Dearborn has prepared his Text-hoolc of Human Physiology, 
as he states, primarily for medical and dental practitioners and 
students. In many respects the book follows conventional lines; 
that is, it comprises thirteen chapters—devoted to protoplasm and 
the cell, the nervous system, respiration, foods, digestion, nutrition, 
the blood and the lymph, the circulation, the skin, the senses, mus¬ 
cular action, mental function, and reproduction and development. 
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But the book is by no means a conventional volume; it contains 
much that is original, as well as novel—at least in presentation, and 
almost eveiy page reflects the personality of the author, the enthusi- 
, asm of the successful teacher. As the author states in the preface, 
the book emphasizes the mechanism of the sense-organs, nerves, and 
muscles as the basis of the individual’s efficiency, and it is the first 
text-book of medical physiology to recognize the more and more in¬ 
sistent demands of the mental process. The chapter on the mental 
functions is quite unusual in scope and manner of presentation, and 
well repays careful perusal; it should be read with much interest 
and profit by students and teachers of psychology and physical 
education. Special interest attaches also to the chapters on foods, 
digestion, and nutrition. Dietetic fads receive a well-merited share 
of condemnation, and emphasis is laid upon the importance of cook¬ 
ery—which is described as the art of preparing food for the pleasur¬ 
able nourishment of man and other animals, and which is said, as 
much as anything else, biologically to differentiate man from his 
"poor relations,” the brutes. The physiology of the circulation is 
well described, aside from the fact that the discussion of the myo¬ 
genic, as contrasted with the neurogenic, theory of the cardiac 
activity is inadequate and altogether disappointing. Another of 
the noteworthy features of the book is the use of many original 
diagrams to illustrate divers physiological processes, such as cell 
metabolism, digestive processes, intestinal movements, the functions 
of the liver, glandular activity, urinary secretion, the functions of 
the blood capillaries, of the lymph capillaries, and of the skin, 
kinesthetic nerve impulses, muscular action, etc.; these, together 
with an appropriate explanation by the teacher, should materially 
assist the student easily to acquire a knowledge of physiological 
problems. There is an appendix, of seventy pages, containing 
directions for performing certain fundamental physiological experi¬ 
ments, with brief theoretical notes; a list of topics suitable for essays 
and conference discussion; and conversion tables of various sorts— 
all of which render the book valuable as a laboratory manual. 

The book may be cordially recommended: it is of moderate size; 
it is original; it contains the essential facts of physiology set forth 
clearly, concisely, and perhaps somewhat dogmatically (which in a 
book of its kind is by no means a defect); it accentuates matters of 
‘prime importance, those of secondary rank being merely mentioned 
or perhaps omitted; and it frequently contrasts physiological phe¬ 
nomena with related aspects of practical medicine. A. K. 
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An Index of Treatment. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Robert Hutchison, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Lon¬ 
don Hospital, and H. Stansfield Collier, F.R.C.S., Surgeon 
to St. Mary's Hospital, London. Revised to conform with 
American Usage by Warren Coleman, M.D., Professor of Clinical 
Medicine in the Cornell University Medical College, New York. 
Pp. SS8. New York: William Wood and Co., 1908. 

The Treatment of Internal Diseases. By Norbert Ort- 
ner, M.D., of the University of Vienna: Edited by Nathaniel 
Bowditch Potter, M.D., Instructor in Medicine in Columbia 
University, New York. Translated from the Fourth German 
edition by Frederick H. Bartlett, M.D. Pp. 658. Phila¬ 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 190S. 

The Treatment of Disease By Reynold Webb Wilcox, 
M.D., Professor of Medicine in the New York Postgraduate 
Medical School. Second edition. Pp. 932. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 190S. 

The existence of what is sometimes referred to as a revival of 
interest in therapeutics is well attested by the recent publication of 
several books devoted more or less exclusively to the subject; of 
these, the three at present under notice may be considered repre¬ 
sentative. The Index of Treatment, the combined work of some 
seventy contributors, reflects the advanced teaching and practice 
of the best English schools; and it has been adapted to the require¬ 
ments of practitioners in this country by the association of a capable 
American editor. The majority of the contributors are well known 
and well qualified to write on the topics that have been assigned them; 
some even have attained to international reputation. Designed for 
the practitioner, the treatment discussed is largely medical, but 
surgical measures have not been entirely ignored; there is, for 
instance, some good, albeit conservative, advice in regard to the 
suigical treatment of borderland diseases, such as appendicitis, 
•cholelithiasis, gastric ulcer, etc., although little is said regarding the 
aberrant phenomena of gallstones or ulcer of the stomach. The 
work as a whole, however, is of undoubted value, since four editions 
have been issued in England within a year. 

Ortner’s Treatment of Internal Diseases has achieved a notable 
success among the German-speaking peoples. In general it reflects 
the best therapeutic practice of Germany and Austria, although it is 
quite personal in its tone. There is some mention of pathological 
physiology as it bears on treatment; and in addition to drug therapy, 
emphasis is laid upon the importance of mechanical, dietetic, climatic, 
hydrotherapeutic, and other extramedicinal methods. The value 
of the book and its adaptability to English-speaking practitioners 
has been much enchanced by the careful and judicious work of the 
American editor. 
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The nature and scope of Wilcox’s Treatment of Disease is best 
represented in its subsidiary title, a Manual of Practical Medicine; 
it is, in fact, a manual of medicine in which an unusual share of 
attention has been devoted to methods of treatment. Many readers 
will note with ill-disguised concern a certain fondness for divers pro¬ 
prietary remedies; and here and there there is some lapse from the 
approved practice of many leading American physicians: thus, in' 
the treatment of pneumonia, although creosote carbonate is recom¬ 
mended as a means of limiting the infection, and oxygen is said to 
be of value, there is no mention of the importance of fresh air (aside 
from advising a well-ventilated room to be kept at a temperature of 
05° to 70°). The value of fresh air is commented upon by the Ameri¬ 
can editor of Ortner’s book, but no mention of it occurs in the Index 
of Treatment. In general; however, one may say that Wilcox’s 
book is eminently good, practical, and to the point. A. K. 


Medical Gynecology. By Samuel Wyllis Bandler, M.D., 

Adjunct Professor of Diseases of Women in the New York 

Postgraduate School and Hospital. Pp. 676; 135 illustrations. 

Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1908. 

The advances of the operative possibilities in the treatment of the 
diseases of women during the last two decades have created an 
undoubted tendency to belittle the importance of many conditions 
which either are not indications for operative intervention, or 
which may be quite as well treated by non-operative means. It 
is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that books of this nature 
are making their appearance. It of course goes without saying 
that many cases which demand operation are even now treated 
without operation either through the ignorance of the medical man 
or from an even less excusable cause; this book will aid in instruct¬ 
ing ignorance; it cannot be expected to teach morality also. The 
present volume opens with a good chapter of forty-seven pages; 
upon the gynecological examination. As our only criticism of this; 
portion, we would suggest that it is the experience of most of us' 
that one finger is better than two, as a rule, in vaginal or bimanual 
examinations. We are very glad to find that the cystoscope per-; 
fected by Tilden Brown is figured and advocated, as it will render 
the examination much simpler to the ordinary operator than some 
of the models recommended in recent books. Next in order is a sec¬ 
tion of a little less than 100 pages devoted to the methods employed 
in medical treatment Under this heading are included, among 
others, the indications for the use of electricity, pelvic massage, 
pessaries, and intra-uterine therapy. With regard to the latter, 
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we are glad to note that while directions are given for its perform¬ 
ance, its dangers are strongly enforced. We wish- that the half- 
hearted justification of the use of the sound or stem pessary, as a 
diagnostic measure in the determination of cervical stenosis as a 
cause of dysmenorrhea, had been instead a hearty condemnation. 
The remainder of the volume is taken up by the consideration of 
the various pathological conditions included within the domain of 
gynecology. The directions regarding treatment are definite and 
the symptomatology is clear. We are glad to note that recourse 
to operative relief is always advised when conditions demand it 
In the consideration of the treatment of inevitable abortion, we are 
sorry to see that the old method of dilatation of the cervix by 
gauze packs is still given a place, as it certainly seems to us that 
anyone who can be trusted to pack a uterus, and, if need be, to 
repeat that packing some hours later, and then remove the product 
of conception by the forceps or finger, might certainly be considered 
competent to use the steel dilators, thus avoiding septic infection 
without, to our mind, any increased risk from instrumentation over 
the method referred to. We particularly appreciate his treatment 
of sterility, because of the general fairness of presentation and 
definiteness in directions; particularly to be praised are his negations 
as to curettage in this condition. 

There is a very satisfactory chapter upon gonorrhoea, special atten¬ 
tion being called to the frequency of gonorrhoea without clinical 
signs. While the author gives the various procedures sanctioned by 
different authorities for the treatment of intra-uterine Neisserian 
infection, we are glad to note his own personal avoidance of these 
manipulations, and also his definite warnings with regard to them. 
In discussing the question of retrodisplacements of the uterus, the 
author states his belief that an uncomplicated case of retrodisplace- 
ment does not in itself cause symptoms, but that they are due to 
other associated conditions, standing in no direct relation to the 
retroflexion. We are especially glad to note his favorable opinion 
of the pessary and ergot after delivery in cases of displacement. 
In the chapter following upon uterine subinvolution the author 
gives directions as to the care of the puerperal patient, which, 
although possibly a little more radical than we would ourselves 
favor, are, nevertheless, a step in the right direction; we have long 
favored the early change of position from the supine to the lateral 
and prone, but have never been able to convince ourselves that the 
use of the commode as early as the fifth day is entirely free from 
danger. 

The book can be most heartily recommended to the profession. 
One of its most praiseworthy characteristics is the conservative 
spirit which pervades it; this, as may be inferred from the opening 
paragraph of this review, is, in our opinion, a matter for congratu¬ 
lation. 
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Estimation of the Renal Function in Urinary Surgery. 
By J. W. Thomson Walker, M.B., C.M. (Edin.), F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Surgery and Pathology, Royal College 
of Surgeons of England (1907). Pp. 295; 75 illustrations. Lon¬ 
don and New York: Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1908. 

Dr. Walker's book comprises a clinical study of the means of 
estimating the renal function in surgical diseases of the urinary 
organs. Part I is concerned with the estimation of the total renal 
function, and Part II with that of the function of one kidney. Atten¬ 
tion is given to the older methods of renal analysis, such as the chem¬ 
ical and microscopic study of the urine; in addition, the significance 
of cryoscopy, of the electrical resistance of the urine and the blood, 
of the surface tension of the urine, and of the elimination of certain 
chemical substances by the kidneys are discussed in detail and 
judicially. The methylene blue test is believed to be more trust¬ 
worthy than the quantitative examination of the urea or the appear¬ 
ance of general symptoms of renal inadequancy, especially in the 
more severe grades of kidney disease. The phloridzin test also is 
considered to be of value, since a diminished phloridzin glycosuria 
is said to indicate a depressed renal function which is usually due 
to disease of the kidney, and a complete absence of sugar should 
be regarded as a sign of advanced renal lesion. The technique of 
these and other tests, as well as of divers surgical procedures resorted 
to in investigating the urinary organs, is fully described. The value 
of the book is much enhanced by the incorporation of many illustra¬ 
tive cases that form the basis of the conclusions deduced. The book 
should prove of much value, not only to surgeons, for whom it is 
intended primarily, but also to general practitioners. A. K. 


L’aphasie de Broca. By Dr. Francois Moutier. From the 

Laboratory of Prof. Pierre Marie (Hospice de Bicfctre). Pp. 769; 

175 illustrations. Paris: G. Steinheil, 1908. 

The author, a student of Prof. Marie, in an excellent presentation 
of 769 pages, again brings up the discussion of aphasia. He begins 
with a short introduction of the causes of the controversy, and in 
the first part of the book gives an excellent historical resume of the 
subject. In the second part is taken up the cortical localization of 
Broca's aphasia. The author attempts to show that the old or 
classical view of Broca’s aphasia is based upon a fallacy. In a 
resume of the literature up to the present time he comes to the con¬ 
clusion that there is no evidence that Broca’s aphasia results from 
isolated disturbances of the third frontal convolution. He quotes 
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84 negative cases in which Broca’s aphasia was present in 57, with 
no lesion in the third frontal convolution, and 27 cases in which 
there was no aphasia and yet there was a lesion of the third frontal 
convolution. In the third division the nature and clinical symptoms 
of Broca’s aphasia are discussed. He reiterates the view advanced 
by Marie that there is no such thing as motor or sensory aphasia, 
but that aphasia is a disturbance of the intelligence generally, and 
principally of that concerned with speech. By the first he means a 
disturbance in attention, memory, and mimicry'; and by the second, 
a disturbance of understanding and of speech, as illustrated in 
writing and reading. He then discusses the mental disturbances 
occurring in aphasia, and concerns himself with word pictures of 
motor, acoustic, and visual origin, to which he is antagonistic. In 
the last part of the book there is presented a study of 44 cases of 
aphasia. In 24 of these the brain was examined, and in one-half 
serial sections were made. It would be impossible in a review of 
this kind to give the results of this excellent work, but it might be 
noted that there were 3 cases with disturbance of the third frontal 
convolution without aphasia, 4 cases with anarthria, or Broca’s 
aphasia, without a lesion of the third frontal, while in 8 there was 
anarthria in 1, with a lesion of the third frontal and Marie’s zone. 
Of course, the object of this w r ork is to further Marie’s views, and 
it is w'ell done. At the same time, it must be remembered that 
throughout there is an evident attempt to justify these views without, 
perhaps, critical attention being paid to the opposing view. On 
the whole, the work is well done, and should be read by everyone 
interested in the question of aphasia. T. H. W. 


A Manual of Obstetrical Technique as Applied to Private 
Practice: with a Chapter on Abortion, Premature Labor, 
and Curettage. By Joseph Brown Cooke, M.D., Adjunct 
Professor of Obstetrics in the New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and Hospital. Sixth edition. Pp. 254. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 190$. 

The author’s idea in preparing this little book has been to give 
detailed instruction to the younger members of the profession, in 
their early work among the poor, in regard to the best methods by 
which they may approximate the hospital technique of the present 
day. He undoubtedly takes the only tenable ground when, in his 
preface to an earlier edition, he inveighs against the inferior work 
too often excused upon the ground of an inadequate fee. The 
instructions given are definite, the whole subject is satisfactorily 
covered, and there are but few points with which one may feel inclined 
to differ. It is, for instance, hardly sufficient to examine the urine 
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once a month up to the eighth month, as suggested by the author. 
We cannot see the value of any attempt at urea estimation 
among the poorer class, since any attempt to estimate the intake of 
the nitrogen would be worse than useless. Furthermore, the advice 
that with a conjugate of 8 cm. labor should be induced at the thirty- 
sixth week and the delivery aided by forceps or version, with the 
alternative of induction at the thirty-second week and the subse¬ 
quent use of the incubator, is hardly the attitude of the modern 
obstetrical specialist. It is true that the book was not prepared for 
the expert, but since, in the present day, there are men in every 
town competent to handle major operative obstetrics, there does not 
seem sufficient reason to advocate such methods. If the beginner 
were more thoroughly trained in methods of diagnosis, in order that 
he might know when to summon help, there would be a great 
improvement in both the mortality and morbidity of childbed. ‘ 
There is no question, in the minds of the majority of obstetrical 
operators that the use of rubber gloves is an added safeguard in the 
technique of delivery, and, therefore, it seems that their advantages 
might have been more definitely insisted upon. It is true they are 
included in the very complete armamentarium advised by the author, 
but their use is not insisted upon. 

Aside from the above mentioned differences of opinion there is 
nothing to which exception can be taken, and there are veiy many 
most excellent features in the volume. Among the points to which 
the attention of the younger practitioner may well be directed, is the 
statement that eclampsia is an absolutely preventable disease 
provided the patient places herself unreservedly under the care of 
the physician, and that the “basiotribe is as far beyond the cranio- 
clast as the railway train is beyond the stage coach.” Both these 
statements if heeded will tend to decrease the difficulties of practical 
obstetrics, though we are a little doubtful about the advisability of 
too easy access to the latter instrument as advocated by the author. 
We feel that a careful reading of the volume will well repay not only 
the obstetric tyro, but also many a man of considerable experience. 

W. R. N. 


Text-book of Diseases of the Nose, Throat, and Ear. By 
Francis R. Packard, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Nose 
and Throat in the Philadelphia Polyclinic College for Graduates 
in Medicine. Pp. 369; 138 illustrations. Philadelphia and Lon¬ 
don: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1909. 

For the use of students and general practitioners the work before 
us comprises, it is likely, as fair a summary as can be selected of such 
diseases of the nose, throat, and ear as are likely to come under the 
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cognizance and permanent care of the general practitioner. To these 
are added a few conditions which pertain rather to the domain of the 
skilled specialist or the unusually skilled general surgeon: mainly 
the radical procedures for advanced diseases of the accessory sinuses 
of the nasal passages, and for mastoid operations on the ear. Of the 
350 pages devoted to the text, 37 are applied to descriptions and 
illustrations of the instruments required, and the methods employed 
for routine examination and treatment, and to remedies and the 
methods of their application. A scant 100 are devoted to the anat¬ 
omy and diseases of the ear, malformations of the auricle being very 
copiously illustrated. Of the 2C0 odd pages devoted to the anatomy 
and diseases of the nose, rhinopharynx, pharynx, and larynx, but 
20 are occupied with diseases of the larynx. 

The teaching throughout is admirable. The illustrations with a 
few exceptions are excellent, especially the anatomical ones and most 
of the skiagraphic scries. Many of them are new and superior in 
selection and execution. The language is good and to the point. 
Students are frequently cautioned against reliance on popular 
remedies, on the abuse of cocaine, and on the overlust for operative 
interference. Old established methods of treatment are not dis¬ 
credited. Thus, in discussing remedies for topical applications the 
long-established value of the too much neglected silver nitrate is 
fully appreciated; and in discussing minor operative procedures, 
even the too much despised tonsillotome is advocated in no uncertain 
terms as the preferable instrument in many cases in which it is 
often discarded, at least in the hands of the inexperienced operator; 
and Sajous’ snare is appreciatively commended in attacks upon 
nasal polyps. In describing operative procedures, the accidents 
possible in execution or in sequence are not ignored; but care is 
taken to indicate measures for prevention and for control in emer¬ 
gency. Subjects recently brought into additional prominence are 
discussed, especially diseases of the eye following pathological 
conditions in the nose and the accessory sinuses. J. S. C. 


Surgical Memoirs and Other Essays. By James G. Mumford, 
M.D., Instructor in Surgery in the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston. New York; Moffat, Yard & Co., 1908. 

Dr. Mumford, whose ability as an interesting writer on medical 
history has already been proved by his entertaining Narrative of 
American Jlfedicinc, has in this volume collected a series of addresses* 
which he has delivered from time to time, together with some of 
his previously published articles, and out of the whole has evolved a 
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most agreeable book. The essays on the surgeons of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century are very interesting, particularly those 
on John Hunter, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and John 
Collins Warren. Although the facts he presents are mostly gathered 
from the previously published biographies of these worthies, they 
are retold in such a graphic and pleasing manner that they acquire 
an original flavor. The essay on “The Teachings of the Old Sur¬ 
geons” is a really valuable summary of the state of surgical knowl¬ 
edge in the times of various surgeons, from Guy de Chauliac to 
Baron Larrey. Dr. Mumford possesses the happy faculty of get¬ 
ting at the gist of his subject and dressing it out in a concise and 
forceful style which compels attention and carries the reader along. 
He recalls the achievements of the past masters of the art of sur¬ 
gery, and shows us that in surgery, os in all other human pursuits, 
much that we deem modern was in reality known and taught many 
years since. This is the kind of book which if placed in the hands 
of medical students or- young practitioners cannot fail to do much 
good. . Its pages are a stimulus to good work, and at the same time 
cause the reader to see that success can only be achieved in the 
profession by self-sacrifice and devotion to high ideals. 

F. R. P. 


The Pathology of the Eye. By J. Herbert Parsons, B.S., 
D.S.C. (London), F.R.C.S. (England), Assistant Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to the University College Hospital, London. Volume 
IV, General Pathology. Part II, pp. 298. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. London: Henry Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1908. 

This, the concluding volume of Parsons’ monumental work, is 
perhaps the most interesting of the whole to the ordinary reader, 
being less what may be termed’specialized. Its subject matter con¬ 
sists of an exhaustive account of - injuries with sympathetic oph¬ 
thalmia, and panophthalmitis, enophthalmos and exophthalmos, 
disease of the orbit and symptomatic diseases of the eye; that 
is, occular diseases dependent upon general affections and dis¬ 
eases of other organs. A short chapter upon heredity closes the 
work. Each article is richly documented and testifies to a most 
extensive reading. Upon controverted points Parsons has positive 
opinions and states them with the reasons therefore after exhaustive 
statement and criticism of rival views. 

Regarding the pathogenesis of sympathetic ophthalmia, after 
detailing the various hypotheses as classified by Schirmer, he gives 
the preference to the bacterial metastatic theory, and in this we 
believe he is in accord with the trend of authority. The advance of 
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bacteriology during the last few years has weakened the force of the 
objections which Leber and his followers have urged against it. The 
intra-ocular signs of general arteriosclerosis so strongly insisted on by 
Gunn and others are made more intelligible by a number of illus¬ 
trations. A brief reference is made to the occurrence of Mikulicz’s 
disease; that is, symmetrical enlargement of the lacrimal and salivary 
glands, but its pathology is not discussed. 

__ Each additional volume as it appeared has strengthened the con¬ 
viction that this work is to be the standard for years to come upon the 
pathology of the eye in English. Heretofore the seeker for informa¬ 
tion upon this subject has been compelled to have recourse to books 
written in foreign languages, especially German. The entire pro¬ 
fession, and not the ophthalmologists alone, will undoubtedly 
receive with thankfulness a work which so ably and exhaustively 
puts its reader in possession of the latest views in the rapidly growing 
field of pathology, which find such striking illustration in the various 
tissues which enter into the organ of vision. T. B. S. 


Cataract Extraction. Being a Series of Papers with Dis¬ 
cussion and Comments Read before the Ophthalmological 
Section of the New York Academy of Medicine, 1907-190S. 
Edited by J. Herbert Claiborne, M.D., formerly Adjunct 
Professor of Ophthalmology in the New York Polyclinic. Pp. 
1G9. New York: William Wood & Company, 190S. 

This symposium upon cataract extraction by twelve New York 
ophthalmologists is a fair resume of the present status of the opera¬ 
tion. While the opinions vary somewhat regarding details, there is a 
fair unanimity upon all essential points except upon the question of 
the simple or combined method. The pendulum is now swinging in 
the direction of the latter. The S.G1 per cent, of prolapses are the 
stumbling block in the way of many an operator who would other¬ 
wise decide in favor of simple extraction. We confess to some 
surprise at the statement by some of the participants that the latter 
is the easier method. Claiborne advocates extraction with a lance¬ 
shaped keratome of his devising and also describes a new instrument 
to scratch the capsule for artificial maturation. The incisions are so 
fine that the aqueous humor is brought in contact with the lens 
substance without protrusion of the latter. Lambert contributes a 
paper upon removal of the lens in high myopia, with a report of two 
highly successful cases in young women, but does not advocate the 
practice in all cases of high myopia. The editor justly observes that 
the operation will probably never be generally employed in this 
country. Indeed the editor’s summing up at the conclusion of each 
paper is always judicious and interesting. T. B. S. 



